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it onesidedly. I do not myself now attach so much importance as formerly 
to the difficulty regarding the relation of Hegel's "concrete notions" to 
"individual reality," and with much of the author's criticism of my former 
views I am disposed to agree. If the difficulty is properly stated, it is not 
so great nor the solution so hard as the critics have maintained. The author 
hints at the solution on p. 109, and it is to be wished he had followed up the 
clue. Whether the other critics whom he deals with will accept the author's 
strictures of their views need not be considered here. I think in any case he 
has made his own interpretation good, that for Hegel the real is the individual, 
the union of universal and particular, and that the notion is adequate to the 
real in this sense. The main thing however is the development of what this 
doctrine involves both for Hegel and as a general principle. Perhaps the 
author may attempt such a theme at another time. 

J. B. Baillie. 

Aberdeen. 

The Fundamental Problems of Metaphysic. By James Lindsay. Edinburgh 
and London, William Blackwood and Sons, 1910. — pp. xii, 135. 
If this little work be designed to furnish a fairly complete register of Who's 
Who in the history of philosophy, it must be admitted that the book achieves 
its end. And still the wonder grows in the reviewer's mind that so much 
matter could be compressed within its covers. In the third, and concluding, 
chapter on "The Metaphysics of Cause, First Cause, and World-Ground" 
(pp. 47-124), for example, some fifty philosophers are accorded space varying 
from three lines, in the case of Bruno, to four pages, in that of Hume, while 
nearly as many more are touched by a phrase of panegyric or waved aside by 
a stroke of pen. A nimble wit is required to keep pace with the author in 
this rapid flight through Substance and Causality, and systems brush by the 
blurred landscape like poles before a car window. A second reading confirms 
the impression of general correctness and justice in the historical survey, and 
does much to render perspicuous the background purpose of the author's 
thought. For the book is not a mere catalogue of ships, but a work whose 
purport is to show forth the functions of Substance and Causality in a view 
which, by a partial reinstatement of the latter concept as of ultimate functional 
significance, presents the Absolute, or God, as " the true, abiding First Cause 
. . . the self -existent Cause of the ever-present world and its phenomena" 
(italics mine). 

The first chapter, on " Metaphysics as Science," is very short, compressing 
nevertheless much tersely expressed matter in its seventeen pages. Few 
words are wasted and, indeed, the style seems a little too concise, occasioning 
a dogmatic statement when some discussion is needed, and accounting here 
and there for a certain lack of lucidity. The thought comes tossed on a sea 
of short and choppy sentences: "Experience marks the limits of scientific 
knowledge. Scientific inquiry is, before all things, inquiry which is conform- 
able with fact, and not only the origin, but also the application of all con- 
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ceptions is limited to experience. Metaphysics grasps the inner essence of 
reality, the last ground of being. For metaphysics is the philosophy of the 
Real. It therefore keeps close to palpitating reality. The real is experience. 
The materials or data of reality are experience. Experience is not only real 
but is of reality, the reality experienced. The reality of experience must be 
carefully distinguished from the reality of the Absolute." 

From these and the like expressions one gathers that a certain modern con- 
fidence in 'experience' is to provide the basis for a metaphysic which is to 
be reared by means of the concepts of substance and cause. Metaphysics 
is a science, " holds the office of censor in the kingdom of the sciences " (p. 3) 
and "examines the transcendent terms in the data of science . . ." (p. 7). 
It follows the method of science, "is critical of all the special sciences" in 
agreement, for example, with Paulsen, and, like science, is limited to experience, 
claiming "no credence that has not the support of science" (p. 4). But "the 
metaphysical completion of experience arises out of the problem of the unity 
of the world" (p. 8). The Whole is the object sought, and the world-ground 
is determined as Absolute Spirit. This "is not a merely abstract monistic 
principle," but a Whole, "whose sole essence is reason, and whose sole sub- 
stance is energy" (p. 17). 

As regards the question (p. 11) of the extent to which metaphysics may 
emulate successfully the methods of exact science there is some lack of defi- 
niteness. Thus metaphysical rigidity is apparently disparaged owing to 
the concomitant loss of range and vision, but the author, quoting with ap- 
proval Diihring's opinion that "true exactness, or, in general, accuracy is 
attainable everywhere if only we candidly distinguish between what we know 
and what we do not know, clearly determine how we know it, and accurately 
set forth the sources of this knowledge," maintains that "metaphysics does 
not sit more loosely to exact proof than mathematics" {ibid.). 

The metaphysical quest for reality must proceed from the conception of 
Substance, the first of "those Grundgedanken of metaphysics with which sci- 
entific construction has more particularly to do." The central problem of 
metaphysics is, then, "to determine the principles of substance" (p. 20). 
The conception of substance, however, implies that of causality, and the first 
part of the second chapter discusses their relation. A cause is a substance, 
or being, in energy, and it may likewise be said that there is no substantiality 
without causality. Both categories "take their rise, as logical conditions of 
experience, from the one severe and lofty principle of the unity and persistence 
of consciousness," which, in view of the discontinuous nature of perceptual 
experience, is the basic assumption of all science and experience (p. 22). To 
the one, substance, correspond the concepts of being and unity; to the other, 
cause, the ideas of becoming and multiplicity. Substance, such is the purport 
of the chapter, is an objective implication of experience or a principle of ob- 
jectification, an "absolute form-concept — foundational in importance for 
metaphysic" (p. 44), and not a superseded category. It is "psychological, 
that is to say, volitional in its origin" (p. 23), in which sense, however, cause 
"is genetically prior to it" Qoc. cit.). 
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The third chapter, starting with the assumed homogeneity of God and 
the world, cause and effect, elaborates by means of copious historical citations 
the notion of a transcendental First Cause. The latter is, in the author's 
form, "not an inference from effect to cause — since this would never take us 
beyond the really finite — but from effect to Ground" (p. 53). The First 
Cause is spiritual in its nature, the substance category, in which we abstract 
from the active First Cause, having gradually yielded in the preceding chapter 
to the conception of subject. Thus the First Cause, as Spirit, is not a mere 
correlative of the effect. The attempts to prove its existence only brought 
it into the temporal series and were absurd. Because the effect measures the 
cause, "the universe as an effect cannot in its finitude yield us the First Cause." 
Hence the chief defect in the presentation of the First Cause argument, es- 
pecially in the hands of British and American philosophers and theologians, 
has been the "... tendency to rest in what could be inferred from the law 
of causation as applied to the phenomena of the universe, and the failure to 
pass ... to the postulation of an Absolute Ground" (p. 51). So under- 
stood, "as an argument from the contingent character of the world to the 
necessity of a World-ground," the First Cause argument "retains validity 
and worth" (p. 123). 

The argument throughout moves toward the conception of transcendence. 
"For transcendence in Deity is just what the First Cause argument, in its 
true form, gives" (p. 103). Pantheism, which fails to separate the First Cause 
from the caused world; deism, which assigns to the world a beginning in time, 
bringing the First Cause into the series; empiricism, which eviscerates entirely 
the conception of cause, all are to be avoided. Professor Royce, because of 
his view that "the wholeness or totality of the temporal constitutes the 
eternal" (p. 40), making, also, the First Cause 'identical with His products' " 
(p. 58), and, in general, the Neo-Hegelian group, receive on the whole the more 
severe criticisms. But "from our point of view," says Professor Royce 
{The World and the Individual, II, p. 418), "God is a Person," and it would 
seem somewhat difficult to read pantheism into such a statement. Any self 
must be in a sense identical with its objects and products. The criticisms of 
Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Hume and Kant are, in the reviewer's opinion, 
particularly good, considering their necessary brevity. It is doubtful, however, 
if even the tolerably well informed reader will be greatly advanced toward 
an appreciation of the author's conclusions by the knowledge that Bruno's 
"causal treatment is marked by speculative force and freshness," that Cam- 
panula dealt with the First Cause conception "in a finely independent man- 
ner," that Suarez "subtly dealt with cause and effect, taking a strong view of 
the efficient causality of God as First Cause," etc. Such lightning calcula- 
tion abounds, and though page after page of this progress furnishes inter- 
esting insight into the author's estimate of historical systems, such ready- 
reference commentary somewhat obscures main issues. A consensus phi- 
losophorum does as little to establish the existence of a First Cause as a con- 
sensus gentium. Thus, as before hinted, the content of the book, which in 
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the main pleases, seems to have been more thoroughly considered than the 
form of presentation, but the treatment of substance and causality will be 
found suggestive. 

Carl Vernon Tower. 
South Hingham, Mass. 

The Mediceval Mind: A History of the Development of Thought and Emotion 
in the Middle Ages. By Henry Osborn Taylor. In two volumes. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1911. — pp. xv, 613; viii, 589. 
The purpose of these two volumes devoted to an exposition of the mediaeval 
mind is to trace through the mediaeval centuries the unfolding of intellectual 
activity and the development of emotion; or, in other words, to apprehend 
and duly to estimate the spiritual endowment of the time. All the develop- 
ment of the mediaeval era, so the author finds, was the result of two great forces, 
Latin culture and Latin Christianity, the pagan force and the patristic force, 
which had incorporated remnants of antecedent civilizations and faiths, 
which everywhere were operative, and which everywhere, in the hands of 
mediaeval men, tended to produce a similar result. Such was the inheritance 
of the mediaeval world. Such were the constituents of its growth into its 
spiritual temperament and dialectical power. At the time of the barbarian 
invasions the two factors of mediaeval development came into contact with the 
Teutonic peoples, and the essential characteristics of the Middle Ages resulted 
from the fusing of those two factors effected by the invaders. 

With this endowment the Middle Ages did not extend the horizon of knowl- 
edge, nor did they create anything new and important, either in the realm of 
intellect or emotion. Rather was their energy expended in presenting through 
new forms the knowledge and emotion which they had inherited from the 
past. They appropriated the material that had come down to them from the 
two sources, made it "dynamically their own," and then, transmuted in the 
alembic of their hearts and their minds, surcharged with their own spirit, 
they gave it a new expression. Each successive division of the mediaeval era, 
being more mature than its predecessors, displays in its turn a more com- 
plete assimilation of the old material and gives to it "a more organic restate- 
ment" until in the thirteenth century the final mediaeval restatement is at- 
tained. In this process of transmutation both the intellectual and the emo- 
tional powers of the period were employed. The operation of the two powers 
are clearly distinguishable, but usually they worked together for the ac- 
complishment of the common purpose. The intellectual recasting of the 
ancient material received its culminating expression at the hands of Thomas 
Aquinas. The emotional transformation, "more moving and possibly more 
creative" than the intellectual change, effected by pondering upon the patristic 
inheritance, the foundation of mediaeval emotional development, "by loving 
it, living it, imagining it, and making it into poetry and art," eventually re- 
sulted in "forms never to be outdone for appropriateness and power" — in 
the life of Francis of Assisi, in the Dies Irm, the Stabat Mater, the mass, the 
Gothic cathedrals, the Divina Comedia. In these impassioned utterances, 



